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Negro Detention Camps: 
Debunking of a Myth 

By Paul W. Valentine 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



“Concentration cam p” — 
an emotionally charged 
phrase raising memories of 
the wartime camps for Japa- 
nese in the western United 
States — now grips the imag- 
ination of many Negroes in 
urban America. 

Even though there is no 
evidence that a concentra- 
tion camp system exists or 
is planned, the idea prolifer- 
ates in the inner cities. With 
varying degrees of detaii, 
the word is that the Federal 
Government is prepared in 
the event of massive simul- 
taneous rioting this summer, 
to make a vast, indiscrimi- 
nate sweep down the streets 
of black ghettos and hustle 



every man, woman and child 
off to a concentration camp. 

A survey by The Washing- 
ton Post conducted over the 
last several months indicates 
that Negro concern — and be- 
lief — in this possibility is 
deep and abiding. 

Stokely Carmichael, H. Rap 
Brown and other Negro 
leaders have gone so far as 
to say the camps are now 
being built, though their 
estimates— ranging from at 
least 10 to more than 24 — 
vary according to their 
speeches. 

Two weeks ago, the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
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joined the growing chorus of Negro 
spokesman who publicly fear some 
form of concentration camps as a pos- 
sible part of white response to Negro 
violence. 

Norman Saunders, a Negro boxing 
promoter who works in inner-city 
gyms says, “The kids I see coming in 
off the street have all heard there’s 
going to be some kind of mass camps 

they’re going to 
get thrown in if riots start.” 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee is the most specific 
among Negro groups about the 
camps”, but is cagey about specifics. 
“This is Our Report” 

^Lester McKinnie, Washington SNCC 
chairman, recently held a thick sheaf 
of papers under this reporter’s nose 
and said, “this is our report on where 
c^mps are . . . but you cannot 

see It. 

_Roy J. Jones, director of Howard 
University’s Center for Community 
Studies, says that even without physi- 
cal evidence of the camps, the belief in 
them IS still strong because of what 
Negroes feel is an increasingly beliger- 
ent mood of the white establishment 
apd Its apparent willingness to deal 
forcefully with urban rioting 
-The general concept of the camps 
has also enlisted support from some 
■ whites who see themselves, 

in addition to Negroes, as potential 
tpants of the camps because of their 
wews and activities in opposing the 
Vietnam war. 

The more elaborate theories var- 
iously designate the World War II pris- 
oner-of-war camps, the Japanese rein- 
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' Associated Press 

The only permanent structures at the minimum-security mer McCarren Act camps, are two unlocked dormitories 
Federal Prison Camp at Allenwood, Pa., one of six for- like this one, both of them built about two years ago. 



cation centers and/or the lesser xnown 
McCarran Act detention camps of the 
1950s as places of incarceration. 

Revealed in Booklet 

"Almost all knowledgeable discussion 
of the “camps” appears to stem from 
one booklet and adaptations of it by a 
few magazines and newspapers. 

The booklet is called “Concentration 
Gamps, USA” (Marzani & Munsell, 
publisher, 70 cents), a vivid, 60-page ef- 
fort by New York free-lance writer 
Charles R. Allen Jr., who toured five 
of the six McCarran Act camp sites in 
1966. 

The tour was corhmissioned by the 
New York-based Citizens Committee 
for Consitutional Liberties, and organi- 
zation that has had some encounters 
vrath the House Committe on Un-Amer- 
iean Activities while seeking repeal or 
cfturt nullification of the 19OT Mc- 
Qarran Act. The Act imposes a number 
c| restrictions on Communist organiza- 
tions. 

■ hiie little known Title If portion of 
the Act provides for “emergency de- 
tention” of persons the Government 
believes may engage in or conspire to 
engage in espionage or sabotage dur- 
ing a period of “internal-security emer- 
gency” as declared by the President. 

The President can decree such ' 
etnergency only after Congress de- 



clares war, the country is invaded or 
an ensurrection occurs within the Na- 
tion “in aid of a foreign enemy,” the 
Act says. 

Echo of McCarthy Era 

lu 1952, at the height of the anti- 
communist McCarthy era, the then-At- 
torney General, the late J. Howard 
McGrath, designated six locations as 
“detention centers” under the Act 
They were never used. The camps 
were completed in 1954. Maintenance 
funds were appropriated for them 
until 1957. They have ' -been, officially 
“deactivated” since. 

Writer Allen visited the camps in 
1966. In his own language, he found 
them either generally decrepit, non-ex- 
istent or put to other use by the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons. His booklet nev- 
ertheless holds the threat that the 
camps could be quickly co'nverted in 
the event of an “internal-security 
emergency.” i 

Records at the Bureau of Prisons 
and the land-disposal office of the 
General Services Administration show 
this status of the six camps; 

• El Reno, Okla.— Barracks disman- 
tled and land converted to grazing 
area for cattle owned by adjacent Fed- 
eral reformatory. 

• Wicfcenburg, Ariz. — Property re- 
turned to private lessor. 

• Florence, Ariz.— Only a minimum- 
security Federal jail (capacity 60) is 
still in use. About 30 nearby McCarran 
Act buildings were built originally as 
prisoner-of-war facilities in the 194Gs 
with a five-year life expectancy. Most 
have not been improved since. 

• Avon Park, Fla.— Property leased 
by the Army Corps of Engineers to the 
State of Florida Division of Correc- 
tions, which operates a maximum-secu- 
rity prison there. 



• Tule Lake, Calif. — ^Portions used as 
a POW camp and Japanese relocation 
center were returned to the public do- 
main. The 80-acre McCarran Act camp 
section was sold in 1959 to a person 
listed as Harold Fletcher. Reached by 
telephone at his Newell, Calif, home 
Fletcher, 77, said, “There’s not the 
slightest buildup around here. All this 
stuff about concentration camps is a 
lot of hoop-la.” 



. * Allcuwood, Pa. — ^A minimum-secu- 
rity Federal prison with about 230 in- 
mates (capacity 307) who live in un- 
locked dormitories. There are no tow- 
ers, no armed guards. 

This reporter toured the Allenwood 
site on Feb. 9, and observed no signs 
of new construction or remodehng 
About 800 head of beef cattle graze on 
the surrounding 4200 acres of open 
land. Ininates work in a furniture 
plant. Superintendent P. A. Schuer 
said he knows of no contingency plan 
to convert the site for use under the 
McCarran Act. 



“The Government has no plan to 
reactivate detention centers anywhere 
in the country,” says a form letter the 
Bureau of Prisons issues in response 
to the increasing flow of inquiries 
about the camps 

An Iteni-'by-item examination of the 
Bureau’s 1967 and 1968 budgets shows 
no funds whatsoever for living facili- 
ties, except the new 400-capacity Na- 
tional Training School in Morgantown 
W. Va., for young offenders. 

The Florence camp site received no 
improvement funds of any kind in the i 
last two years. El Reno and Allenwood i 
received small amounts for sewage ' 
electrical and roof repairs. 

Norman Carlson, executive assistant 
to Bureau director Myrl Alexander, 
says it would be impossible to “hide’’ 
construction costs for such canips with 




phony coverup items in the budget. 

“You couldn’t even get the utilities 
into the ground for less than $100,000,’’ 
said Bureau supervisory architect 
George / Aderhold. 

Similarly, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers says it has no contingency plan 
to incarcerate rioters. 

“We have not been approached, and 
we have no money for it,” says Col. E. 
L. Waddell, acting director of the 
Corps’ military-construction division. 

Also, there are no plans to reactivate 
any of the few existing World War II 
POW camps built by the Corps, he 
said. 

Records in the Corps’ real estate di- 
vision show that of 216 camps used to 
house more than 400,000 German and 
Italian prisoners during the war, 121 
were absorbed into existing Army, 
Navy or other Federal installations 
and dismantled or put to other use, 27 
were returned to private lessors and 



the buildings sold for off-site use, and 
59 were transferred to other Federal 
agencies with many sold subesquently 
through the GSA. The Corps had no 
records on nine other camps. 

Likened to Wartime 

The concept of concentration camps 
for Negroes is often compared with 
the Japanese relocation program in 
World War II. 

According to 1943 War Deparment 
records, it took 223 days and $80 mil- 
lion to evacuate 109,650 Japanese inter- 
nees from the West Coast to ten relo- 
cation camps farther inland. 

It cost $10.7 million to build 15 as- 
sembly centers for initial processing 
and $56.5 million to build the ten per- 
manent camps. The program required 
a bureaucracy of thousands of em- 
ployes from seven Cabinet-level de- 
partments, five independent agencies, 
plus the specially created War Reloca- 
tion Authority which operated more 
than 50 field offices. 

Three Camps Sold 

The Corps of Engineers, which built 
the camps, says none is being reacti- 
vated. GSA records show that three 
have been sold in their entirety, one 
was returned to a private lessor, three 
were sold in part and in part returned 
to the public domain. The land for 
three was returned to the Interior De- 
partment with the buildings sold for 
other use. 

Aside from the lO'gistical aspects of 
mass ipoareeration, there is the mood? 
of the Nation. Capitol Hill and Justice 
Department sources point to what they 
consider to be countervailing elements 
in the growing toughness among po- 
lice toward rioting. 

They recall, for example, that it was 
the Federal presence, specifically the 
emissaries of Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark, that pressured city judges 
in Detroit to restore the right to bail 
and habeas corpus among arrested 
rioters there last summer. Also, Fed: 
eral troop commanders ordered local 
National Guardsmen to unload their 
rifles and take a more passive stance. 



One Senate source said Clark “con- 
sistently turned down wild proposals” 
by both Congressmen and White House 
aides to permit Federal intervention 
of doubtful legality. “But detehtion 
camps were never discussed, and I 
cannot conceive of Clark’s oonsidering 
them,” he said. 

Martial Law Required 

Military pohee officials at the Penta- 
gon say a limited — but not mass — ap- 
plication of Federal detention could 
occur if martial law should be de- 
clared. They see this as a remote pos- 
sibility, happening only in the event 
that massive, continuing riots in all 
major cities should convert the strife 
into a cohesive civil war. 

True martial law — the scope and 
duration of which have been whittled 
away by the Supreme Court in the 
past— would mean suspension of bail, 
arrest on suspicion alone and Federal 
detention on state charges. Many Ne- 
groes feel this could be tantamount to 
a concentration-camp system. 

Assistant Attorney General J. Walter 
Yeagley, whose Internal Security Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department would 
administer Title II of the McCarran- Act 
if it were invoked, says there are two 
basjc reasons why the Act could not be 
legally applied against a nameless 
mass of Negroes who happen to be in 
a street where a riot is taking place: 

• The Act requires that each “de- 
tained” person be arrested on a war- 
rant specifying his name and stating 
the Government’s belief that he may 
einiga,ge or conspire to engage in sabo- 
tage or espionage. 

• Even if the rioting were formally 
declared an “insurrection,” there is no 
evidence to date that it is or may be 
fomented “in aid of a foreign enemy,” 
as required before Title II could be ap- 
plied. 

“I know of no contingency plan for 
mass Federal detention of Negrose 
under Title II or any other statute,” 
said Yeagley. “It would be absolutely 
unconstitutional for us to do what Rap 
Brown accuses us of doing.” 




